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Our crop being very large, we offer THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS of extracted Honey 


FOR SALE 


at REASONABLE PRICES. We have bothclover 
and fall honey. Samples sent on receipt of stamps 
to pay postage. The honey can be delivered in 
any shape to suit purchasers. 

Send 1c. for our 24-page Pamphlet on Harvest- 
ing, Handling and Marketing extracted honey. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


EXCELSIOR 


5ABIy 





for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 


the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 


tractors, all the different styles 





ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 


ble 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth ere 800 
For 3 “a = 10x18 O  eecccesss 10 00 
For 4 aa 7” 10x18 o  gesetages 14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 "es. ee eee 12 00 
For3 “ ™ 1BEBO *lk cece sees 12 00 
For4 ” - 13x20  ceccosces 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 





DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


From JAMES HEDDON, July 27th, 1883.— Your 
Foundation is certainly the nicest and best handled 
ot any I have seen on the market. It is the only 
foundation true to sample I have ever received. 





From JAMES HEDDON, Aug. 10th, 1883.—I will 
contract for 2,000 pounds of foundation for next 
seuson on the terms of your letter. 


From A. H. NEWMAN, Aug. 24th, 1883.—Book my 
order for 5,000 pounds for spring delivery. 


From C. F. MUTH, Sept. 6th, 1883.—All of your 
shipments of foundation during the seasOn were 
sold on the day of their arrival. 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring 
while wax is cheaper, and save trouble and money. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
5ABLY Hamilton, Hancock co., Ill. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. THOYW AS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, Iti. 





essional and business men, | 


HONEY CROP! 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries | 


can of the same size and style as | 


Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- | 


havestrainers over the canal lead- | 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


| TEIOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


&@” On dozen or half-dozen lots, we allow a dis- 
| count of 25 per cent. and pay postage. Special 
| rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


| 
Dzierzon’s Kational Bee - Keeping.—A 
| Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
| Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N. 
Abbott, Ex-editor of the “British Bee Journal.” 
Dr. Dzierzon is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we are 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 
can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. Il. Root says of it: 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in 
scientific apiculture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 
keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchase a copy. Cloth, $2. 


Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years’ 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. Never 
before published. Price, $1.00 


Bee-HKeeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
ef the Apiary.—This Manual is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only ustrestive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Bees and Heney, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
| ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
| trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Se.; in paper 
| covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomar 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ae ; the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
| Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
| and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, Se.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Preparation of Hovey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 

Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” Price, Se. 


Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from “ Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 


Bees itn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Se. 


Food Adulteratien ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 50c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 ce. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tabies for 
| casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tabies and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
| dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
| 
| 





crets, Legal Items, Business Forma, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
| Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
| ers. Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
| Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth ite 
| weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 


Farmer. ce, postage paid, #2.50. 


indebted for much that is | 


“Old father | 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. | 


Kendall’s Horse Beok. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats al! 
da in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25c. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a deseription of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert R. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 1m ° 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 

| the management of bees. Price, 10c. 
Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
| tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 





facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15. 


|  Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
| Essays on this subject, read before the Centennia! 


| Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1O0c. 











Deutsche Buecher, 
Ueber Bienenzidt. 


a 
Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
| Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
‘Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
| Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Oertlid feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzgen—Erziehung derKonigin 
| —piittern — Sdhwairmen — Ableqer— 
Verjepen—J talienifir en—Riifeber 
von RKéniginnen—WAusziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS ein Kapitel,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridjtung de$ Honigs fiir den 
| Handel befdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 


Honig als Nahrung und 
| Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 
| Diefjes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
| Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
| Befdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
| 2ubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
|Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
|wie man Honigfuden, Formfiidelden, 
| Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
|gubereiten fann; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. 8 tft fiir 
den Gonjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltiq iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd wnd feine 
Kran fheiten—Von B.Y. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 
geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verfdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, jammt den Arjaden, 
| Somptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 

lung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
|werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL 
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| Drones from Worker Larve.—In the | Hilton’s Apiary.—Mr. Geo. E. Hil- 
4 | report of the Northern Michigan Con-| ton, Fremont, Mich., has sent us a 
| vention, in this JoURNAL, on page| view of his apiary, intended to be ex- 
542, Messrs. Youngman and Trussell | hibited at the late Convention, but it 
| state that their bees have ‘ reared | did not come till after it closed. It is 
drones and queens from worker eggs placed in our office album. He de- 
and larve.”” That queens can be | scribes it as follows: 
| reared, at will, from worker eggs and; As my business matters are. as- 
= |larvee, is true, because both are fe-|suminga shape that I shall not be 
males, but that drones, being males, | able to consistently attend the Con- 
may also be reared at the will of the | vention and see you all,as I should 


. | dearly lov O.¢ ¢ 2 
bees, from worker eggs and larve, | ¢@tly love to, and bad expected to, I 


, : é }mail you an 8x10 photograph of my 
| will be very generally disbelieved.| home and the portion of my apiary 








Published every Wednesday, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Home Markets for Honey.—It is en- 
couraging to know that our advice 
about making home markets has been 
so generally followed. In the Secre- 





tary’s report of the Northern Michi | Messrs. Youngman and Trussell | that is not hidden by the house and 
ary poe 7 sdiiy ri age this |SRowld make further experiments, 2 6 ae me near 
gan onvention, On page oto, Ns |, 7 . : | th , row OF hives; the person in 
and report at the next meeting of the a= tan fel ae 
language occurs: ‘* Much more honey i S | the rear is a friend, and the parties in 


has been sold in our home markets 
than in previous years; nearly every 
one had found ready sale for all that 
had been produced.” Yes; and by 
working the markets up there will be 
no trouble in selling ten times the 
amount that is now being produced. 
Let the good work go on. 


- ~——<—2e 


g@® Vice-President W. Z. Hutchin- 


son reports the following arrange- 
ments: ‘The Michigan State Con- 
vention meets at the City Hall in 
Flint at 10 a. m.,on Dec. 5, and con- 
tinues in session two days. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary may be found at 
the Dayton Hotel; excellent board 
can be obtained for $1.00 per day.” 


——_—__. < > + <_________ 


Suddenly Killed.—Mr. Henry Alley 
writes as follows: 
of Illinois City, Ill., a prominent and 
enthusiastic bee- keeper, was killed 
Oct. 6, while attempting to board a 
moving train of cars, Mr. Cassell 
has been one of my best customers for 
the past 10 years, and I regret his sud- 
den, sad, and untimely death. 





té The feeder sent to our Museum 


by Mr. Alley, which we noticed on | 


page 509, should have been called the 
** Locke Perfection Bee Feeder.’’ Mr. 


Mr. E. F. Cassell, | } 


society.for, if we catch their meaning, 
their theory invalidates all the known | 
facts in relation to the development 
of drones. Bnt, perhaps, we do not 
get their idea, and hope to hear from 


them in the BEE JOURNAL concerning | 


\the matter. Careful 
may reconcile it. 


+. ~—<me + — 


investigation 





Surplus Honey Racks.—The Rev. 
A. Salisbury, of Camargo, Ill., sent 
one of his honey racks to be examined 
at the Convention, and then to be 
placed in our Museum—all of which 
has been done. He describes it as 
follows: 


As I cannot be present at the North- 
| western Convention of Bee-Keepers, I 
|send one of my honey racks and a set 
|of sections, showing my method of 
| storing comb honey, and the ease with 
which the bees have access to all 
yarts of the honeychamber. My rack 
'is only the top story of the hive. I 
|am not apprised that any one uses the 
|same rack in the same way, except 
bee-keepers here who have adopted 
‘it this season. If you think it will 
throw any light on progressive bee- 
keeping, please show it to the friends 
lat the Convention, after which place 


|it with your collections of improve- | 


| ments. A. SALISBURY. 
Camargo, Ill., Oct. 13, 1883. 


—_—---- -_-—~—-e + + 

Gg It must be understood that, 
| should an advertiser desire to cancel 
|an unexpired contract, he can do so 


Alley did not mention this at the|only by paying regular rates for the 


time, and we 
the **‘ Alley’s Feeder.” 


innocently called it|number of insertions his advertise- | 


| ment has had. 


front of the dwelling, are my brother 
and his family, who are doing all they 
can to make home pleasant for me 
since the death of my dear wife, last 
May. 

g@ Mr. Moses Bailey, Winterset, 
lowa, writes thus of our book ‘ Bees 
and Honey,” after he had read it: ‘I 
have perused your book entitled ‘Bees 





and Honey; or the Management of 


an apiary for pleasure and profit,’ and 
I find it to be ‘ just splendid.’ Thanks 
for sending it to me.” <A cloth bound 
copy will be presented to any one 
sending one new subscriber for the 
Weekly for 1884, or two new subscri- 
bers for the Monthly for 1884. 


——_. - 


« Another Bee Paper is dead—the 
Illustrated Bienen Zeitung, published 
in German at Zurich, Switzerland. 
After struggling for 19 months for an 


| existence, it succumed to the inevita- 


ble. 


-_-— + - 


«@ Mr. J. 8. Barb, Bristolville, O., 
sends us a plant for name. It is 
cleome—an excellent honey-producing 
plant. 





Po 


a= To all new subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL who send us 
$2.00 for 1884, we will send the re- 
mainder of this year free, from the 
time the subscription is received. So, 
the sooner they subscribe, the more 
| numbers they will get free. 
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The Use of Honey as Food. 


Dr. W.G. Phelps, in the Practical 
Farmer, gives the following on the 
use of honey, both as food and medi- 
cine : 

In the minds of many persons there 
exists a prejudice against the ordinary 
use of honey as food. We hear it 
sometimes asserted that honey is an 
unwholesome sweet inducing colic, 
dyspepsia and various other disorders 
of the system. Such assertions are 
groundless. Honey inits purity is a 
God-given sweet, and, in its proper 
use, is conducive to health and 
strength. Indulged in immoderately, 
and only then at rare intervals, it may, 
like many other excellent articles of 
food, provoke an attack of colic or in- 
digestion. Used however frequently 
and in connection with other food, it 
has a tendency to produce pure blood 
and give tone to the human system. 
Like all other sweets, it has alsoa 
tendency to fatten, and its use is said 
by medical writers to improve_ the 
beauty of the complexion. Sir John 
More, as early as 1707, was aware of 
the medicinal and beneficial effects of 
honey as a food, for he speaks as fol- 
lows of it: 

‘The bee helpeth to cure all of your | 
diseases, and is the best little friend a | 
man has in the world. Honey is of | 
subtle parts, and therefore doth pierce | 
as oil, and easily passeth the parts of | 
the body. It openeth obstructions and | 
cleaneth the heart, and lights of those | 
humors that fall from the head; it| 
purgeth the foulness of the body, | 
cureth phlegmatic matter and sharp-| 
eneth the stomach; it purgeth also 
those things that hurt the clearness of 
the eye, breedeth good blood, stirreth | 
up the natural heat, and prolongeth | 
life. It keepeth all things uncorrupt 
that are put into it, and is a sovereign 





medicant—both for outward and in- | 


ward maladies, etc.” 
Experience with the use of honey in 
my own family, I believe, fully verifies 
Sir John’s excellent opinion of this 
delicious snbstance. The question 
has been asked me by several of your 
readers: “Is not the comb taken 
into the stomach injurious ?” I think 
I can safely answer, no! In other 
articles of food we often take into the 
stomach similar indigestible substan- 
ces without injury, and often with 
benefit. Who, for instance, takes the 
trouble to seed every grape pulp eaten, 
or stone every cherry? These indi- 
restible articles pass through the 
ody without in the least injuring it. 
So with wax, as eaten in moderation, 
in comb honey. The uses to which 
honey can be put in cooking and in 
medicine, indicate it as of prime im- 
ortance in the economy of life. Used 
instead of sugar for preserving rasp- 
berries and other fruits, 1 know of 
nothing its equal, as to many such 
compounds it imparts a peculiarly 
delicious flavor. For sore throats, 
ulcers of the mouth, and many other 
diseases honey forms a valuable rem- 
edy. To the rare individual for whom 
the temperate use of honey may pro- 
duce functional disorders, | would say 
try heating honey before using it, and 


|C. Whiting, Heatherington & Welling- 


see if all such trouble is not remedied. 
Honey can really no longer be consid- | 
ered one of the mere luxuries of life. | 
For the poor, it has become a cheap 
and wholesome substitute for the too | 
frequently impure butter. Millions of 
pounds are to-day consumed by rich | 
and poor alike, when 10 or 15 years 
since, but a few thousands were used. 
The severe stab which the manufac- | 
turer of the miserable glucose has re- 
ceived is due to a great extent to the | 
roduction of extracted honey. This 
ing the pure article, and produced, 
even at a profit, for 10 cents per| 
=. has virtually gained the mas- | 
ery in competition with the above 
falsely so named ‘* cheap sweet.”’ Eat 
pure honey therefore, so that you may 
zrow strong and handsome, fat and 
jolly, and—best of all—healthy and 
wise. 


>< 


Honey Crop in Saginaw Co., Mich. 





A correspondent in the Saginaw 
Co., Mich., Evening News of last 
Thursday, contains the following con- 
cerning the honey crop of that sec-| 
tion, and as that is the home of Dr. L. 





ton and Mr. James Ure, it will inter- 
est our readers to know how the 
** sweet work ”’ progresses there : 


I have made inquiries of bee-keep- 
ers, and made a careful estimate of | 
the yield of honey in Saginaw County, | 
and find that this year’s product is| 
but one-fourth of what it was last 
year. The season opened with prom- 
ising prospect, bees increased rapidly 
in numbers and swarmed about the 
close of the white clover blossom. 
The new swarms 








Some bee- | 
keepers have already bought honey | 
and sugar in equal parts and fed their | 
bees for winter. 

It has been a question with some 
whether it would be economy to shake 
the bees out of the combs and save 
|what stores they have, or buy 
worth of feed for each colony, to feed 
| them, and run the risk of losing them | 
after all, during the winter. All col- 
onies are light in bees, whether they 
have stores or not, but this is espec- 
ially the case with those with little or 
no honey. This is usually an unfa- 
vorable condition for a cold winter. 
The best that can now be done is to 
see that they have plenty of stores, 
and are packed so as to keep out the 
cold, or placed in acellar that does 
not freeze. 


> 
Do 


@& Mr. J. D. Enas writes that the 
name given in his communication on 
page 505 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
Oct. 10, as **‘ Mr. M. Bragg,” should 
be Mr. M. Bray. Of course it was an 
oversight of the printer. 


+ 


@@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 


have gathered no |¢ 
| honey, and must be fed, or they will | 
| starve, during the winter. 


@@ We have received a copy of the 
Swine Breeders’ Manual, or how to 
breed and manage improved swine, 
published by P. M. Springer, Spring- 
field, Ill., at cents. The Swine 
Breeders’ Manual presents the sybject 
in some of its details in a plain, brief 
way. Even those who have never kept 
any other than common hogs, may find 
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| init much that will aid them to secure 
| better results than are usually reali- 


zed in the rearing of ordinary stock, 
and which may lead them to a trial for 


| themselves of improved swine. 


Se _ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., Oct. 29, 1888. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—The demand for honey is extremely 
slow, and our commission houses are too well sup- 
plied to expect anything else. Prices rule low. 
Manufacturers complain of slow business. Ex- 
tracted honey brings 7@9c. on arrival. I have 
bought for less. Comb honey in good order, 12@15. 

BEESW AX—Good yellow beeswax brings 27@28 
cts.; offerings few. 

od CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y— White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@2ic. Dark and second quality, 
14@15¢c.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@10c.; dark, 8c. 

BEESW AX— Prime yellow, 27@29¢. 

H. K.& F. B THURBER & Oe. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The demand for honey is good. Choice 
1 lb. sections of white comb, well filled, brings 18@ 
20c.; 144 to 2 Ib. sections, 16@18c. No demand for 
dark comb honey. Extracted honey is bringing 8 
@10c. per pound, according to body, color and 


avor. 
BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 33c.; medium, 28@30. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—There is a fair Jobbing trade. Offerings 
are not large. Choice qualities command extreme 
figures. White to extra white comb, 16@20c.; dark 
to good, 10@13%c.; Extracted, choice to extra 
white, 8@93¢c.; dark and candied, 644@7c. 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 27@2sc. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY—Choice in better demand, but un- 
changed. Sales chieflyinasma!ll way. We quote 
strained and extracted at 64@7c. Comb at 12\¥@ 
16e.; choice, in fancy packages, higher. 

BEESW AX—Readily salavle at 26@27 for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Comes very slowly and sells as fast as 
it comes at 18@19c. for best white in | Ib. sections, 
and 17@18c. for 2 lb. sections. Second quality is 
very slow. Extracted usually sells very slowly in 
our market. 

BEESW AX—None in Market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY —We quote extracted honey at 10@1Ic., 
with a good demand. We have sold easily four 
times as much extracted as we ever did before. 

BEESW AX—We have none to quote. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONE Y—Market continues active, and every- 
thing in the way of comb honey is taken up on 
arrival at 17@ixc. for choice 1 and 2 Ib. sections. 
Extracted honey is in light demand, though some 
good sales were made last week at a concession, 
844@9Kc.; latter — for strictly choice honey in 
5 gallon square tin cans with screw top, which is a 





blanks for 50 cents extra. 


desirable shape for this market. 
JEROME TWICHELL, 536 Delaware Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


My Report for 1883. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


By turning to page 248, of the pres- 
ent volume of the BEE JOURNAL, the 
reader will there find in what condition 
my bees were on May 2 of this year. 
About this time the weather began to 
warm up, and new flowers to produce 
pollen, so that brood soon began to be 
reared quite abundantly. About May 
25, — blossoms opened; but, as it 
rained the most of the time, little 
honey was obtained, so that most of 
the brood was reared from old honey 
still left in the hive. White clover 
bloomed very profusely, but as it was 
cold and wet all the while, the bees 
did not get a living, and, to.keep them 
in good condition to gather honey 
when it came, I fed them from 200 to 
300 pounds of old honey, which I had 
on hand. Whitewood, sumac and 
wild mustard came and went, but 
yielded no honey, and, although there 
was a merry hum in the locust trees 
while in bloom, when it did not rain, 
still searcely enough honey was ob- 
tained to keep up brood-rearing, even 
while the trees were white with blos- 
soms. It was rain, rain all the while, 
till every one longed for a few days of 
dry weather. 

On July 16, the basswood blossoms 
opened, and, although, it still rained 
nearly every day, yet between’ the 


fortunate, the bees still labored five 
or six days on the hill tops which 
helped them to finish up many sec- 
tions which would otherwise have 
been left unfinished. 

Many claim that bees do not work 
so far from home, or if they do, it is 
of little or no advantage, but I could 
see but little if any difference as to 
the gain made at this time, when 
compared with the week previous. 

But, to return, with Aug. 13, the 
supply on the hills seemed to fail, and 
when I opened the hive on the 14th, 
I soon saw that the honey harvest was 
over, as robbers began to appear. For 
the sixth time, in succession, buck- 
wheat failed to give any honey, and 
the season of 1883 passed without a 
single pound of surplus except from 
basswood. 

By loss in wintering, as given on 
page 248, and sale of bees and early 
queens, my stock was reduced to 55 
colonies, 40 of which were fairly good 
and the remaining 15 were from weak 
to very weak. I decided to work the 
40 good ones for honey, and the 15 
weak ones were to be devoted to 
queen-rearing. By footing up the re- 
sult, I find that the 40 worked for 
honey, gave a surplus in comb honey 
of 2,388 pounds, and of extracted 
honey 1,922 pounds, making 4,310 
pounds in all, or 10734 pounds, as the 
average yield per colony, — count. 

My comb honey was sold at 16 cents 
per pound, delivered at our nearest 
railroad station to a buyer for the 
Boston market, and my extracted is 
selling readily at 10 cents. By adding 
the sales of bees and queens to the 
product of the honey, and deducting 
expenses, I find I have $1,021.30 left 
as the net proceeds from the bees. 

As I have 80 colonies of bees at the 





showers the bees worked as I never 
saw bees work before. While the 
blossoms to most other flowers are so 
formed as to catch the rain when it 
falls, and thus dilute the nectar in 
them, or wash it all away, the bass- 
wood blossom stands like an inverted 
dish, causing the rain drops to glide 
off without touching the nectar, thus 
allowing this flower to afford the bee 
an opportunity to secure the coveted 
sweet, even in arainy time. To this 
peculiarity of the basswood flowers I 
owe most of my honey crop, for it 
rained nearly every day while the 
basswood was in bloom. 

On July 23, it became cold, so that 
for three days scarcely a bee left the 


hives, and the bee yard was nearly as | 
About noon on | 
the 27th, it warmed up enough so that | 


silent as in winter. 
the bees again went to work, and for 
the next week they labored assiduously 
when it did not rain. At this time 
the bloom was gone near the apiary, 
but on the hills, some six miles dis- 
tant, it was stillinits prime. As no 
long rainy spell had made a‘“‘ gap” 
in the flowers, the bees followed up, 
as the flowers receded, till this dis- 
tance was reached, while along rain 
of three days would have allowed the 
bloom to have failed ata point two 
miles or so from home, fora mile or 
so in width, over which the bees would 
not have passed to find the flowers 
which were in bloom beyond. Thus 





time of the writing, in as good condi- 
tion as were the 80 a year ago, this 
gives me a salary of $1,021.30 for 
caring for 80 colonies of bees one year, 
during which there was no honey 
yield, except from basswood. 

I am frequently asked why I do not 
| keep more bees, and why I do not at- 
tend conventions, ete. I wish here 
to reply to-all, that Ihave a beloved 
| father who is entirely helpless, from 
| ‘*‘ereeping palsy,’ who depends upon 

me (an only son) to lift and care for 
|him. Solongas he lives my duty is 
plainly at home, which reason is suf- 
ficient excuse for a small number of 
| bees kept, and a close confinement at 
| home. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


— —_-~ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Northern Michigan Convention. 





The Northern Michigan Bee-Keep- 
iers’ Association met at Sheridan, 
Mich., at 10a. m. Called to order by 
| the President, Geo. W. Stanton. The 
proceedings of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The roll of mem- 
bers was called, and a fair number 
found to be present. The meeting 
| adjourned until 1 p. m. 

| Atilp.m. the meeting was called 
| to order by the President. The Secre- 
tary’s and Treasurer’s reports were 





of members was then made, which 
numbered 29. 
The reports of the standing com- 
mittees were then in order. The First 
Vice-President, F. A. Palmer, re- 
orted his success in bee-keeping as 
ollows: In 1880, I bought 2 colonies, 
and, in May,I brought them home, 
and that season doubled them in num- 
ber and took 135 pounds of honey, 35 
of which was comb, and the balance 
extracted. I wintered them in Roop’s 
winter hive, packed in sawdust, suc- 
cessfully. In 1881, I increased to 12 
colonies, and took 775 pounds of 
honey, mostly extracted, which I sold 
for $99.27. I wintered again success- 
fully as before, on the summer stands, 
and in 1882, I increased to 30 colonies, 
and took out one ton of honey, 100 
»0unds of which was comb, and the 
valance extracted. In the fall, owing 
to a pressure of ‘official duties, I neg- 
lected to — my bees for winter, 
and lost all but one colony; I have 
increased to two, this summer, and 
shall buy more in the spring.” 

Our Fifth Vice-President, Miss F. 
A. Bellamy, of Ionia, makes the fol- 
lowing report: “I received notice 
from our Secretary, as I was one of 
the officers, that I should make a re- 
port of my work this season. This is 
my third year in the apiary. I con- 
sider myself a novice. have learned 
much, but I think I have very much 
more yet to learn. We began this 
spring with 13 colonies ; now we have 
40 strong colonies in good condition 
for winter, and have secured 2,450 
wounds of honey, besides what our 
amily have used on the table; that I 
have no account of. We have some 
neighbors that keep a few colonies, 
but with a few exceptions they are 
doing but very little with them. I 
have solicited theirgattendance at this 
meeting.” 

No other Vice-Presidents being 
present, we listened to the President’s 
address, giving an account of his 
summer’s work in the bee yard. Not 
meeting with the best success, he did 
not care to have it appear in print. 
He has 48 colonies, mostly strong; 8 
or 10 may need help; his bees were 
not yet prepared for winter. 

The following subjects were then 
discussed: ‘‘ The cause and disposal 
of fertile workers; and ‘** The in- 
troduction of fertile queens to colo- 
nies that have just swarmed.” Thirty- 
six bee-keepers were then present. 
The subject of ‘ Foul Brood” was 
brought up, and enlisted a lively in- 
terest, as two or more cases were re- 
ported as existing in the county, hav- 
ing been brought here from Howell, 
Mich. :; the facts of which were well 
known to Mr. 8S. J. Youngman, of 
Lake View, and W. W. Trussell, of 
Colby. A committee of three were 
appointed to investigate the same, 
and if it be found that foul brood ex- 
isted in our county, to take the neces- 
sary steps to destroy the same. The 
President appointed the ue ts 
members as a committee: S. J. 
Youngman, Lake View ; W. W. Trus- 
sel, Colby ; H. M. Roop, Carson City. 

The subject of ““Comb Foundation ” 
was then taken up, and the different 





read and approved. The enrollment 


makes and qualities discussed ; each 
giving their preference to some par- 
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ticular make, but the general impres- 
sion was: that made on the Dunham 
machine by Dadant, was as good as 
| made. No one favored the use of 
old foundation carried over from the 
——— year, but would advise it 
ving melted and made over. Some 
experiments made by Mrs. A. M. 
Sanders, during the past season, 
showed great advantage in favor of 
foundation made by Dadant & Son. 
Many thought much of the difference 
was owing to the material used asa 
lubricator in its manufacture ; others 
in the manufacture of the wax; 
whether it be rendered with a wax 
extractor by the process of steam, or 
the old way of the wash boiler and 
rag process. Mr. W. O. Burk being 
present, who is engaged in the manu- 
facture of foundation, says he has 
seen no wax that was burned that was 
gotten out with the wax extractor. 
The subject of ** Robber Bees” was 


discussed, as to the process of pre-| 


venting and _ breaking up robbery. 
Many devices were given. 

‘The care of empty combs” 
then taken up. No device was given 
that had been successful except by 
making a large, box or cupboard, 
closely made, and by placing the 
combs therein and fumigating with 
sulphur. 

‘*The process of rearing queens ”’ 
was then taken up. Mrs. A. M. San- 
ders practices Doolittle’s plan. 
favor was shown for the plan as given 
by Mr. J. H. Robertson, and the read- 
ing of this plan was called for, and 
the Secretary read the same, as given 
last year, from the minutes of the last 
convention. 

S. J. Youngman gave us his plan of 
removing the queen and all unsealed 
brood, and after twelve hours he took 
a card of drone comb and eutit ona 
circle, then selecting the larve from a 
colony from which he wished to rear 
queens, taking a strip of the same 
and cutting off the cells one-half or 
two-thirds their length, and with wax 
or glue fasten it on the under edge of 
the comb, cut ona circle, and with a 
match or quill remove every other 
one of the young larve, leaving sufli- 
cient room to cut the queen-cells from 
the combs when ready to hatch, and 
placing them ina nuclei. In this way 
he has increased from 12 colonies to 
60, the present season, and extracted 
800 pounds of honey ; 3 colonies went 
to the woods, and he has sold 12 
queens. 

‘** Drone brood, how disposed of,” 
was then discussed, and it was unani- 
mously approved that it should be 
well pruned out with a knife, leaving 
a reasonable amount in each hive, and 
in black or hybrid colonies their own 
brood should be all removed and 
other substituted from more desirable 
colonies. 

“The different methods of 
ing’? was then discussed. No new 
way being devised, many of the old 
ways being satisfactory ; but all agreed 
that fall feeding should be done early 
to prevent too late brood-rearing. If 
feeding must be done, let it be done 
as early as possible. 

W. W. Trussell says he has hada 
colony that had no drone eggs or 


Was | 


Much | 


feed- | 





drones, and the queen was destroyed, 
and the bees reared drones and queens 
from worker eggs. 

Mr. Youngman says he has had 
queens, drones and worker cells all 
from the same larve; they were all 
capped, but he does not know what 
hatched from them. 

During the above session upyards 
of 60 persons were present. Adjourned 
to 7 p. m. 

The evening session was called at 7 
» m., With all the officers present. 
rhe first subject taken up was the 
‘Best method of increase.” 
was a diversity of opinion, but much 
favor was shown toward the plan 
given by Mr. Youngman, of starting 
early a nucleus with one or 
|frames of brood, and adding others as 
fast as the bees can care for them, by 
taking one or two frames from strong 
| colonies when they could spare them, 
| Shaking the bees off at the old hive. 
Messrs. Wood, Benham and 
| favored artificial swarming. 
| A. L. Entricon had wintered drones 
and had queens fertilized very early, 
ata time when he thinks no other 
drones were in the yard; the queen 
was reared in the colony in which the 
| drones were. 

‘The use of old combs: how long 
to he used.”” All admit that very old 
combs will produce smaller bees, but 
;no one was able to tell whether those 
bees would ever attain full size after 
hatching. Mr. Youngman would not 
discard old combs, if perfect, for 10 or 
15 years use. 

Mr. Goodno approves of their use as 





| long as perfect, as they are much bet- | 


| ter to ship bees in. No time could be 


agreed upon as to when to discard 
them. 

The subject of ‘* Bee pasturage ”’ 
was then discussed. Much was said 


in favor of 
which was furnished free by some of 
the members to their neighbors, who 
would sow it: also 


too highly spoken of. Other valuable 
| bee plants were spoken of, which were 
lof value besides for bees. Among 
them the English mustard and teasel. 
The Secretary had placed upon ex- 
hibition seeds of the Rocky Mountain 
bee plant, borage, English mustard, 
sweet clover and figwort, which he 
freely distributed among the members. 
Ile was favorably impressed with the 
|cultivation of all of them, placing 
| them in waste places where now rag- 
|weed and dog-fennel occupy the 
|ground. The cultivation of honey 


| plants seems more necessary in older | 


|}countries. The choice for a bee loca- 
tion is surely where it is just being 
cleared up, where raspberries, boneset, 
fireweed, asters, goldenrod, Spanish 
| needle and the many wild flowers have 
| not been subdued. 

Adjourned until 9 a. m. 

| Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 9a. m., the 
;convention was called to order by 
| President Geo. W. Stanton. 

| ‘The use of the telephone in the 
| bee-yard”’’ was discussed, and much 
| valuable information was given by F. 


| A. Palmer, of McBride’s, who made 


| the discovery as to its use two years | 


ago. and communicated the facts to 


There | 


two | 


others | 


Alsike clover, the seed of | 


buckwheat in the | 
freq way, both of which could not be | 


A. I. Root, who now sells the instru- 
ments. 

Marketing honey was a topic of 
much interest, and showed that much 
more honey had been sold in our home 
markets than in previous years; 
nearly every one had found ready sale 
for all they had produced. 

The ladies present gave details of 
the use they had made of honey in 
preserving fruits, especially black- 
berries, and much preferred it to 
|sugar. Some of their neighbors hav- 
ing bought honey in preference to 
sugar, considering it cheaper. The 
|greater part of the honey produced 
by those present being extracted, and 
the price varying from 10 cents to 14 
cents at their doors, and when placed 
in the stores for sale, had been put in 
jelly cups, one pint, one quart, and 
two quart fruit jars; and where it was 
to be retailed, Mr. L. 8. Benham, of 
Alma, had had ealls for it put up in 
large sized jugs, letting it candy in 
ithe jugs, and when it reached its 
place of destination, it could be placed 
ina pan of hot water on the stove to 
liquefy, and make it convenient to 
retail. 

Mr. Palmer preferred Japan pails 
holding 50 pounds. 

Mr. Youngman was favorable to 
canvassing the county, and if neces- 
sary sell in small quantities, and after- 
wards make larger sales in conse- 
quence, and when they would not at 
first buy, leave a sample, and in that 
way make new customers. 

The Secretary thinks, no doubt, that 
we would receive ample reward for 
the expense of buying the pamphlet 
on ** Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
in lots of 500 or 1,000, and distribute 
them fully, while canvassing, as Mr. 
Youngman suggests. 

Mr. Benham said his experience 
was very unsatisfactory, in shipping 
honey in tin cans without coopering 
| or crating. 

The comb honey reported by mem- 

bers present had all been sold at from 
|15 to 25 cents per pound. A short dis- 
|tance showing a wide variation in 
prices in both extracted and comb 
| honey, which is hoped will be regu- 
|lated ina few years to that of a uni- 
| form price. 

The subject of ‘*‘ Wintering”’’ was 

the all-absorbing topic, and there was 
|no one present but had something to 
\say. All of the old plans and theories 
were revived, and verbal reports made 
of past experiences; many of which 
were sad, but still hopeful to secure 
| the patent for wintering bees. Many 
|favorable reports were given on ex- 
periments tried last yearin burying 
ithem in trenches under ground. 
Others were inclined to try Mr. Deri- 
nison’s plan, who places them in cel- 
lars, removing the bottom-board and 
setting the hives on scantlings so that 
dead bees can drop away from the 
bottom of the hives and frames. Mr. 
Dennison has been very successful in 
wintering in that way. The subject 
was thoroughly discussed, and no one 
could go away without gaining some 
new ideas, and all will be left to figure 
out its solution. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
i were elected as follows: President, 
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10x12%4 frames ; N. Kendall, McBride’s | 
13 colonies in 10x10 frames; E. E. | 
Thayer, 4 colonies in 10x12 frames; 
S. Benham, of Alma; 2d Vice-Presi-| H. Peck, Saranac, 12 colonies in 11x- 
dent, Edward Hunt, of Sheridan; 3d|1144 frames; Geo. W. Stanton, Sheri- 
Vice-President, L. L. Bissell, of Lake | dan, 48 colonies in 10x12 frames; O. 
View; 4th Vice-President, Mrs. A.| R. Goodno, Carson City, 46 colonies in 
M. Sanders, of Sheridan; 5th Vice-| 10x10 frames, and 16 colonies in Lang- 
President, J. H. Robertson, of|stroth frames; Mrs. A. M. Sanders, 
Pewamo. Sheridan, 20 colonies in Langstroth 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Alma, Gratiot County, Mich.,| Mrs. Francis Miller, Sheridan, 6 colo- 
on the 2d Tuesday and Wednesday of | nies in 10x12 frames; Miss F. A. Bel- 


S. J. Youngman, of Lake View; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, F. A. Palmer, 
of McBride’s, Ist Vice-President, L. 








method of management that the sec- 
tions will be well filled, scrape off all 
yee and then the honey would 
ve beautiful in its simplicity. 
Hundreds of people, upon seeing 
my exhibit of comb honey at the 
State Fair, exclaimed: ‘ That is the 
finest lot of honey that I ever saw !” 
That the honey was nice, is a fact, 
but there was an added attention of 


frames, and 44 colonies in 10x12 frames; | which, perhaps, no one thought, and 





October, 1884. ilamy, Iona, 40 colonies in Langstroth 
Adjourned until 1 p. m. | frames ; Wm. O. Burk, Crystal, 3 col- 


The Secretary suggested that a 
semi-annual convention be held, dur- | 
ing the working season, at some bee- | 
beeper’s apiary, accessible by all, that | 
we may get practical ideas, and that 
the same be made a basket picnic, and | 
all have a good time. The suggestion | 
was approved, and the President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent were made a committee to name 
the time and issue the eall for the 
basket picnic convention. Miss F. A. 
Bellamy made the request that the 
gathering be held at her home near 
Ionia, which was cheerfully agreed to. 

There being a little time before the 
trains were due, the subject of hives 
and frames was discussed, there being 
722 colonies represented by members 
present, of which 539 were square or 
deep frames, and 1838 Langstroth 
frames. It showed a preference for 
the square or deep frame. Mrs. A. 
M. Sanders could say nothing against 
the Langstroth frame, though she had 
both the shallow and the square 
frames, but considered the square 
frame the most convenient to handle. | 
Bees wintered well, and possibly bet- | 
ter in the shallow frame than in the| 
square, last winter. 
experience had been about the same ; 
like all other discussions upon this 
subject, all did not agree. 

There was placed upon exhibition | 
at this convention an improved winter 
bee hive for the shallow frame, by 
Wm. O. Burk, of Crystal, which at- | 
tracted much attention, and met with | 
favor. He also had a simple though | 
convenient device for fastening foun- | 
dation in sections of his own make. 
The Secretary als6 placed upon the 
table the eighth edition of Prof. Cook’s 
Manual, Thos. G. Newman’s ** Apiary | 
Register ” for 200 colonies, a supply | 
of Weekly and Monthly BEE Jour- 
NALS, and general catalogues of liter- | 
ature for the apiary, which was freely 
distributed. Others placed copies of 
A. Il. Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture, 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping by L. C. 
Root, A. J. King’s Text Book, and 
some fine comb honey by E. 8. Collins, 
of Cedar Lake. This feature of the 
convention was interesting and in- 
structive, but it is hoped a larger ex- 
hibit will be shown at our next con- 
vention. 

The list of colonies with size of 
frames were as follows: L. L. Bissell, 
Lake View, 23 colonies in Langstroth 
frames; F. A. Palmer, McBride’s, 2 
colonies in 10x10 frames; 8. J. Young- 
man, Lake View. 65 colonies in Lang- 
stroth frames; F. O. Johnson, Chad- 


Wich, 32 colonies in 9x10 frames ; A.L. 
Entricon, 


Westville. 30 colonies in 


onies in Langstroth frames and 16} 
colonies in 10x10 frames; Mrs. A.| 
Bradley, Sheridan, 7 colonies in 10x12 
frames; W. M. Penny, Shilo, 39 colo- 
nies in 944x10 frames; E. 8. Collins, 
Cedar Lake, 12 colonies in 10x10 
frames; O. F. Mason, Crystal, 12 col- 
onies in 10x10 frames: J. W. Mitchell, 
Carson City, 3 colonies in 10x10 frames, 
and 16 colonies in Langstroth frames; 

’, W. Trussell, Colby, 33 colonies in 
10x10 frames; V. Hallett, Colby, 12 
colonies in 10x10 frames: M. Foster, 
Sheridan, 6 colonies in 10x10 frames: 
L. S. Benham, Alma, 81 colonies in 
10x10 frames: Chas. Cross, Carson 
City, 63 colonies in 10x10 frames; D. 
A. McLean, Stanton, 6 colonies in 10- 
x10 frames; Mrs. G. L. Lean, Sheri- 
dan, 12 colonies in 10x12 frames. 

Total, 539 in square or deep frames, 
and 183 in Langstroth frames. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Stone forthe gratuitous use of his 
hall; also a vote of thanks to Geo W. 
Stanton, E. Hunt, Mrs. A. M. Sanders, 
=. E. Thayer, and others, for gener- 
ous hospitality. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
the retiring Secretary for his service 


Mr. Goodno’s | for the past six years, and for the in-| approve 


terest he hag always manifested in 

the welfare of the association. Ad- 

journed. OpuHir R. GOODNO. 
Retiring Sec. 


-_-— + < 
For the American Bee Journal 


Labeling Packages of Honey. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Of late quite a number have tried 


that is, the honey was stored in 
smooth, white sections, crated in 
crates made from smooth, white 


|lumber, and the reflection of the light 
from the smooth white surface of the 
surrounding wood, gave to the honey 





l}an added whiteness. There was an 
entire absence of labels, and, as the 
cases were piled up, tier upon tier, in 
the form of a pyramid, the exhibition 
was grand and beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. 

Pure, white comb honey cannot be 
adorned, but if any producer desires 
to have consumers know whose honey 
they are eating, and hopes thereby to 
gain fame and sell much honey, let 
him’ use a small, neat, unobtrusive 
rubber stamp bearing his name and 
address, and stamp each section before 
putting it upon the hive. 

How about extracted honey ? Well, 
if it is put in glass, and kept ina 
liquid state, what is the first thing 
that a would-be purchaser does? He 
holds the package up to the light and 
exclaims: ‘“‘Ah, how fine!’ That 
is, he does if the package is not cov- 
ered with a gaudy label, if so, how 
can he? A neat, attractive, but small 
label is the best for glass packages. 
| When honey is put up in tin, there is 

some excuse for adornment by the 
| way of labels, but even then I do not 
of highly colored, flaming 
labels; they give to the honey a tin- 
can, bar-soap, groceryfied appearance. 
Let the packers of fish, fruit, and 
|vegetables adorn their wares with 
gaudy “*chromos”’ if they please, but 
'the product of the apiary_ requires 
|nothing of the kind. It is beautiful 
in itself. ‘* Beauty unadorned is most 
| adorned.” 

Rogersville, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


to out-do somebody else in getting up | 


showy honey labels. Such enterprise 
is commendable, but the honey 
has not yet been invented. I fear the 
inventors are working in the wrong 
direction. Take a_ clean, smooth, 
white section box, fill it with snowy- 
white tempting comb honey. There; 
does that need a fancy label? Willa 
showy label add to its beauty? Will 
it not rather detract ? Is a beautiful 
woman more beautiful when over- 
dressed with gaudy attire? Does a 
rich. ripe strawberry need a strip of 
colored paper wrapped around it before 
it is fit for market ? If not, then why 


desecrate the virgin purity of our 
white combs of honey by pasting 
around them gaudy labels? Ah, yes, 


says one, but these labels hide the 
propolis, mildewed sections, and un- 
sightly holes left by the bees at the 
corners. Very true, but would it not 
be better to use smooth, white, well- 
seasoned sections, pursue such a 


abel | 


Queen Cages, Introducing, etc. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 

While reading Mr. Doolittle’s article 
on page 511, Weekly BEE JOURNAL, 
concerning ** sending queens by mail,” 
it occurred to me that those persons 
who have received queens from my 
apiary, through the mails, in the past 
season, and have read Mr. Doolittle’s 
description of the cage used by him, 
will be puzzled to know which has 
stolen * tother’s thunder,’ Mr. D. or 
myself. The cage described by Mr. 
D. is “point blank” the same in 
every substantial feature as the one 
I have used for sending queens by 
mail for more than a year past. In 
September, 1882, I sent a queen and 
| her suite of bees to Rev. E. ” Briggs, 
of Iowa, and he returned the cage to 
me with a queen and her escort from 
his apiary without replenishing the 
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food in the cage,as I understood it 
from him, and both queens and bees 
were found in the very best condition 


when reaching the end of their 
journeys. 
I, at first, used a tin tube in the 


form of a miniature barrel, which 
was filled with the soft candy and in- 
serted in the transverse hole in the 
cage, and the ‘“ bung hole” in the tin 
barrel was brought in line with the 
opening between the queen’s apart- 
ment and the transverse food apart- 
ment. My idea for using the tin bar- 
rel was to prevent the soft wood block 
from absorbing the moisture of the 
candy, and to exclude the air as much 
as possible from the same. 

After testing this method of pro- 
Visioning the cage to my own satis- 
faction, finding it far superior to the 
old plan of boring one or two shallow 
holes in the top of the block, leaving 
the food exposed to the air, I conceived 
the idea of waxing the transverse hole 
and thus secure all the advantages of 
the tin tube without its extra expense 
and trouble. 

I wax the food apartment of the 
sages by means of a‘ swab,”’ which 
nearly fills the hole. This is dipped 
in hot wax and inserted into the hole 
and passed closely to every part, thus 
filling completely the pores of the 
wood. After the candy is passed 
into the hole, the latter is corked 
tightly with a common bottle cork, 
which is cut off, smooth with the 
block. 

A few words about soft candy for 
provisioning queen cages will not be 
considered improper here. Doubtless 
some will remember that several 
years ago I experimented considerably 
with a candy made by mixing pow- 
dered sugar with a thin paste made of 
hot water and flour ; my idea was that 
the paste would give adhesiveness to 
the mixture, and the ‘‘ rawness” of 
the sugar would give the moisture. 
This candy proving to be seriously 
defective, though better than boiled 
candy, I commenced experimenting 
with candying honey. <A good article 
of white clover, as thoroughly granu- 
lated as I could get it, was enclosed in 
a thin cloth bag and washed in cold 
water until most of the glucose sub- 
stance was separated from the mass, 
after which the residue was tempered 
with granulated sugar until it was 
quite firm and stiff. I found this a 
success in every respect. I used this 
mixture before I ever heard of Mr. 
Good’s mixture of unprepared honey 
and powdered sugar, and for long con- 
finement, I believe it has no equal as 
a cage food to this day. 

Why did I not give it to the public ? 
Well, because I have ‘** went off half 
cocked” so often in the past, that I 
have learned ‘“‘ great prudence,” eh ! 
But to return to the cage subject. I 
believe it an injury to a queen to 
startle her by pounding on the cage 
with the hammer, in the 
finishing it, after the queen is put into 
it. Bees are quite susceptible of 
being alarmed, and a‘ big scare” is 
doubtless very detrimental to them. 
On several occasions I have seen 


| 


| 





process of | supply generally comes. 


| 





Therefore, I handle the cages which 
contain queens gently at the start, till 
the queen and her escort get over the 
first excitement consequent on their 
aptivity. The cage should be en- 
tirely completed, ready for the mail 
bag, excepting the paper and twine, 
before the queen is hurried into it. 

This is easily done by having a little 
side door to the cage through which 
the queen ‘and bees will crawl very 
readily if the cage is held in such a 
position as to bring the entrance or 
door at the lowest part of the cage, 
and show the light above. The door 
can be closed by means of any simple 
device. But as I use this cage in 
preference to any other as an intro- 
ducing cage, I employ for a shutter to 
the entrance, a little tin slide, which, 
when in an erect position, projects a 
half inch or more above the bottom of 
the cage when the wire cloth side is 
down ; this tin slide is kept bent down 
flat with the bottom, so as to be out 
of the way excepting when the cage 
is employed to introduce the queen, in 
which case the tin projection is made 
to stand erect as first described. 

To introduce a queen by means of 
this cage, the cage is placed, wire 
cloth down, on the frames in the usual 
way, so as to be between the quilt 
and tops of the frames; a small in- 
cision in the quilt permits the tin 
slide to *‘ stick up ” through the quilt, 
thus arranged the hive is closed. 

The following day I open the hive, 
using care not to jar it, turn back the 
guilt until I can see what the bees are 
> rma about the cage, if they are 
‘* balling’ the cage. I close up the 
hive and let them vent their spleen on 
wood and wire until in a better mood. 
In this way I take a peep at them once 
or twice a day until I find the bees 
moving calmly about the cage just as 
others may be seen moving about the 
tops of the frames. When this condi- 
tion of things is present, I close up 
the hive, feeling perfectly satisfied 
that all will go well. 

Any time, after giving the bees a 
little time to become quiet, I open the 
hive with all the care possible, place 
my thumb on the cage to hold it firmly, 
and with the other hand draw out the 
slide and close up the hive. 

After trying every feasible method 
which has been suggested by writers 
on the subject of introducing queens, 
Iam glad to go back to the method 
above described, which I have tested 
thoroughly for three or four years past. 
It would be interesting reading were 
I to point out the serious defects in 
nine-tenths of the methods employed 
to introduce queens, but I have not 
the space to do it here. 

Notwithstanding the severe drought 
which cut off nearly all our fall flow- 
ers, my bees got some honey from 
goldenrod, an unusual occurrence in 
my location, and but little from hydro- 
piper, from whence our main fall 
My bees are 
in surprisingly good condition for win- 
ter. Upto this writing, Oct. 20, we 
have had no frost to injure the tender- 
est plants, and bountiful rains during 
the ee four weeks, has given us grass 


symptoms of dysentery in bees, that | enough to winter all our farm animals 
could be traced to no other cause than | if the winter should be an open one. 


from the effects of a ‘‘ big scare.” 


Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Eight Frame Hive for Comb Honey. 





GEORGE GRIMM. 


Iam slightly exercised at the idea 
that this controversy will eventually 
‘‘ impovish ” me, and prove that which 
I have long accepted as a fact, to be 
but a ‘“‘myth.” Now, James, please 
don’t! Remember how, two years 
ago, I listened so attentively to your 
eulogies on nature, etc, and how earn- 
estly I helped you to destroy the last 
vestige of that chicken-pie we had for 
dinner! Butif you must, well, then— 
but hold! I have got something to 
tell first: There is nothing in the 
whole AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL that 
interests me more than discussions on 
the wintering problem ; and though I 
would not for the world come between 
the cross-fire of two such sharp- 
shooters as Mr. Heddon and Dr. 
Tinker, yet I like to stand behind the 
fence and see the fun. 

Yesterday I got out my old volumes 
of bee journals to see how much pro- 
gress we have made in the last few 
years, and this is what I found in the 
American Bee Gazette under date of 
April 15, 1866: ‘* How to winter bees 
best in a cold climate, is one of the 
questions that has never been decided 
and probably never will be,-as differ- 
ent apiarians have different methods 
of wintering them ; but a few princi- 
ples can be laid down that all will ad- 
mit to be correct, as follows : 

1. To keep them in an even temper- 
ature, cool, but not cold enough to 
cause the dampness of hives to congeal 
to frost. 

2. To keep them as quiet as possi- 
ble, and if placed in a room or winter 
bee house, to be in complete darkness. 

3. To afford them a free ventilation 
of pure air under all circumstances.” 

Will some one please answer how 
much more we have learned since 
then ! 

In searching through those old vol- 
umes, I found on a piece of old yellow 
paper, an article from my father’s 
pen, which py has never been 
published, and as it bears somewhat 
upon this wintering question, and on 
the 8 and 10-frame Langstroth hive, I 
will copy it verbatim : 

Jefferson, Wis., April, 1870. 

** LANGSTROTH VS. SQUARE HIVEs. 
—I use three kinds of movable comb 
hives in my apiary. One is the com- 
mon one-story Langstroth hive, 10x14- 
x18 with 10 frames ; the second is 10x- 
12x18 with 8 frames ; the third is 114- 
x13144x16 with 9 frames. I have used 
these hives for the last four years, but 
got up only hives of the second and 
third kind the last three seasons. I 
put my surplus honey boxes mostly 
directly on top of the frames, and let 
most of my hives swarm naturally. 
Now, for the result: From No. 1, 
swarms came averaging not as often 
as from No. 2 and No. 3, and I got, so 
far,but little surplus honey. The col- 
onies in those hives, however, are 
usually very strong and heavy in the 


fall. From No. 2 (the 8-frame hive) I 
get more swarms than from No. 1, 
and nearly all my surplus honey. 


From No. 31 get more swarms than 
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from either of the two other kinds, 
but had not a single pound of surplus 
honey last season from 66 good colo- 
nies, and about 25 had not swarmed. 
The colonies in those hives are usually 
very strong and heavy in the fall. 
Bees in those three different kinds of 
hives winter well if wintered in the 
cellar, better than in common box 
hives, all of which had more or less 
moldy combs this spring. All things 
considered, I prefer hive No. 2, and so 
much am I convinced of its superi- 
ority, that I made 300 of them last 
winter, and am now making 360 more; 
while I make but 36 hives of No.3 
this season.” 

One line is here skipped, then comes 
the following without date, but ap- 
parently written soon after : 

‘From Nov. 9 to 12, last, fall, I 
stored away my 365colonies of bees in 
my home apiary into the cellar and 
they remained there till the 26th of 
March, when I commenced taking 
them out. I finished on the 31st; only 
3of the 365 colonies had died, and 
they had been over-looked last sum- 
mer, having been queenless ever since 
swarming. Of the 362, only 3 appeared 
to be queenless. 

This is the best success I ever had 
in wintering bees. The bees in my 
outside apiaries are yet in their win- 
ter quarters. A. GRIMM. 

Let me add, that if, as Mr. Heddon 
claims my father was very successful 
in winteriug bees, and I have not a 
doubt on that point, then it is an es- 
tablished fact that he was succtssful 
while using the 8-frame Langstroth hive ; 
because at the time when he kept the 
‘large numbers of colonies” he had 
discarded nearly all other styles ex- 
cept the 8-frame Langstroth. 

Jefferson, Wis., Oct. 12, 1883. 


-_-——— + - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Trial of the Small Sections. 





DR. G. L. TINKER. 





After much delay, I am able to make 
a report on the use of the small sec- 
tions. We had so much cold and wet 
weather in June and July, followed 
by a severe drouth in August. that 
the amount of surplus honey is below 
the average in this locality. In con- 
sidering the experiments here given, 
these facts should be taken into ac- 
count. 

The small section, 334x334x13¢, was 
used on 14 colonies on an improved 
plan, the principle involved being, 
continuous passage waysand contin- 
uous combs. The plan proved to bea 
complete success, and might have 
been tested upon one hive as well as 
on the 14. Lalso found that the use 
of sections without separators could 
be made, with a little care in the man- 
agement, entirely satisfactory. But 
the use of separators with a small 
section will be found unprofitable on 
account of the extra labor and expense 
involved. 

When it was seen that the half- 
pound section without separators 
would be a success, one colony (a new 


14%. Twelve of these were nicely 
capped over, and their weight found 
to average about 14 ounces, or not far 
from the average weight of the 4\4x- 
44x2 section used with separators. 
The plan worked as well with this 
size as with the smaller. Other sizes 
larger were made, as samples, but 
they looked to be so much like a frame 
that the smaller size was adopted. 
With this size of section operated on 
my new surplus arrangement, it is 
believed that the utmost capacity of 
comb honey production by a colony of 
bees can be easily attained. But even 
with the smaller size of section, oper- 
ated on the new plan, it is thought 
that considerably more honey can be 
obtained than by any other plan of 
section arrangement now in use, and 
with less labor and less trouble! 
The tests were as follows: On 
seven hives the small section was 
tried with wood separators sawed ex- 
ceedingly smooth out of white poplar. 
The bees entered the sections readily 
enough, but not to cluster and begin 
comb building for several days, and 
then the progress was slow. In each 
case the honey was principally stored 
in the body of the hive to the exclu- 
sion of brood, or the colony swarmed. 
That the separators were an obstruc- 
tion was plainly evident. The largest 
yield was only 40 pounds, which 
amount was about 15 pounds above 
the average production of the 200 colo- 
nies in town. The average weight of 
the sections was 7 ounces. 

On seven hives, the small sections 





were used without separators. Three 
were old colonies and four were 
swarms. Two of 
good colonies, but no stronger than a 
dozen others. 
nucleus last fall, and the sections were 
not put on until late. Neither of the 
three swarmed. One gave 72 pounds 
and 5 ounces, one 51 pounds and 2 
ounces, and the 


nucleus 

pounds. The new swarms yielded 
from 10 to 15 pounds each. 
tion was only used for starters, aver- 
aging about one inch wide. The 
average weight of the sections was 8 
ounces, and they were pronounced 
the handsomest sections that were 
ever sold in our market, commanding 
a ready sale at 25 cents per pound. 

Four colonies were worked upon two 
pound sections, which were all nearly 
filled with clean white comb made last 
year. Each colony was worked to the 
best possible advantage on the old 
plan. Three were worked with sec- 
tion racks and one with section cases, 
side and top storing. The best colony 
gave 53 pounds and 10 ounces, one 44 
pound and 6 ounces, one 36 pounds 
and 10 ounces, and the other swarmed. 

Five colonies were worked on the 
old plan on one-pound sections (44x- 
44x2). These, 


made last year. Four swarmed, and 
the other gave 46 pounds. 

The largest other yield of comb 
honey was in an apiary near by, of 85 
colonies on Simplicity frames. These 
had been strongly stimulated in the 
spring, while mine were fed only 
shout & pounds of honey each. The 





swarm) was tried on the same plan 
with a section of larger size, 43¢x43¢x- 








best colony gave 60 pounds in two- 





The other one was a} 


the former were | 


nearly 25) 


Founda- | 


———a 


pound sections, each being filled with 
Given foundation. But this colony 
contained one of Mr. Doolittle’s fine 
queens, and my own apiary is mostly 
stocked with this strain of bees. 

The average yield of the five best 
colonies in town, worked on the old 
plan, was only 48 pounds. The aver- 
age yieldof the two best, worked on 
the new plan,in the small sections, 
was 62 pounds, or about one-third 
more. while the advantages of nearly 
all new comb and full sections of foun« 
dation were against them. 

I am aware that the tests were not 
ona grand scale, but were carefully 
conducted ; and when it is said that 
one-third more comb honey can be 
produced on the new plan than by any 
of the old methods, I might be ** mis- 
taken” as our friend Heddon would 
say; yet the advantages, in a com- 
mon sense view, are clearly on the 
side of continuous passage ways and 
continuous combs. 

It was thought before-hand that the 
small sections without separators 
would be fastened all together with 
bulged and crooked combs, and when 
separated, would make a “ mess.” 
But there was not one comb out of 
several hundred that was fastened to 
the adjoining section, and not one but 
could be readily crated. The greater 
number were as fine and regular as if 
separators had been used. They were 
also plump and well-filled out, while 
many, where the separators were 
used, were only partly filled. On 
each hive, the bees went into the 
sections early and began work. There 
was no delay. The next day after the 
sections were put on, the bees were 
found clusteredin them. The differ- 
ence between separators and no sep- 
arators was very marked. It was 
found that any of the sections coul 
be readily taken from the racks an 
replaced. They were also very free 
from propolis, so that they could be 
rapidly handled and put into a crate 
for the market at once. I could take 
off 36 sections(the number used on 


each rack), shake off the bees and 


like the two-pound | 
sections, were nearly filled with comb | 





have them all in a crate within 10 
minutes. Where the separators were 
used, it took not less than a half hour 
| to get the sections off from one rack 
and nearly the same time to clean off 
the propolis. 

My experience is, that separators. 
are not only expensive and tedious to 
handle, but they are always a positive 
hinderance to the bees, in the large 
sections as well as the small ones, and 
that not nearly so much surplus can 

| be obtained with them as without. 


Mr. Bledsoe is certainly right when 
he says: “The bees are quicker to 
go to work in common frames with 
good starters of foundation: more 
bees can get to work, and the clusters 
being more continuous, they make 
| more rapid progress.” (See page 382 
lof the BEE JOURNAL). Now, this is 
the principle that Ihave brought into 
successful operation by the use of 
thin sections, continuous pecnems 
ways and no separators. On the hive 
\that gave the largest surplus, the 
| racks of sections were tiered up four 
‘high, and the result, practically, was 
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hine combs, 27 inches high, by an 
average of 13 inches wide. 


There is, in fact, no reason whatever | 
why bee-keepers should not abandon | 


the use of the shallow chamber, s0 | jzed recently by the last named gen- 


commonly provided above the brood | 
frames. Without it, there is a .cer- 
tainty that bees will work to better 
advantage. Indeed, it seems plain 
enough that bees will yield more 
Surplus where they can go straight 
up and down in continuous ae 
ways, than where they are obliged tp 
turn at a right angle,on every trip 
into the sections, because of the shal- 
low chamber, to say nothing about 
the 60 cubic inches of space that must 
be filled with bees to no purpose. 

With the new surplus arrangement, 
ho bits of wax are built any where to 
bother the bee-keeper, and very little 
te ype comparatively is used in the 
live; probably because there are no 
places that need to be waxed up. 
After removing the surplus fixtures, 
Which can be quickly done at any | 
time without killing a bee or making 
the colony angry, the brood frames 
can then be lifted out at once. Thus, 
a hive having three or four racks of 
sections upon it, can be taken apart 
and put together again in a few min- 
utes, with the least possible disturb- 
ance to the bees; and, in tiering up, 
the colony works right along as if 
nothing had happened. 

Many of my double-walled hives 
have been made over, so as to accom- | 
modate the improved section rack; 
and itcan be, doubtless, applied to 
most kinds of hives now in use by 
making a few changes. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


“(ose -— 





Utah Convention. 





The Territorial 
BOciation convened at the City Hall, 
on the 6th inst., at 7 o’clock p. m. 
Rresident A. M. Musser called the 
meeting to order. 

Mr. T 
Branch Bee Association of Toole city, 
reported 26 bee-keepers, 107 colonies 


and had taken 1,017 pounds of honey. 
At wholesale prices (15 cts.) 
amounted to $1,052,55. 
Same county, was, 


Grantsville, 


| 
| 
E 
| condition ; has built a bee house and 
The queen did not trouble, in any | sheds with a view of an increase of 100 
of the hives, by going into the sections. colonies, and 8,000 or 10,000 pounds of 


Bee-Keepers’ As- | 


rtaas my vese one with me. : 
| nearly two tons of fine honey on hand, | bees (hybrids), 


W. Lee, secretary of the| 


. Stevenson has 50 colonies in good | wintering. I look for considerable 
damp, rainy weather this winter, and 
I would caution all who wish to win- 
ter the bees successfully, to prepare 
the roofing so as to prevent dampness 
from excessive rain and snow, and if 
properly blanketed or packed inside 
tleman, into a branch bee association, | the brood chamber, there will be but 
with Wm. Marsden as President, Wm. | little loss of bees during this winter. 
Holyoake, first Vice-President, Thos. | 1 will report my success in the spring. 
Yardley, second Vice-President, and | lam not afraid, as to the results, for 
Bishop Stone and D. Dalley as Secre- | | have wintered at least 7 or 8 years in 
taries. this way, with but small loss. 
Vice-President Yardley began bee-| Butler, Ind., Oct. 25, 1883. 
keeping 3 years ago, with 3 colonies | — 
of bees, and now has 48, and has sold | 
24 colonies ; last year he took 3,370 lbs. | 
of honey, and 4,000 lbs. this year. A Little of my Experience 
I send the above report of the Ter- 
ritorial Bee-Keepers’ Convention,from Ww 
the Salt Lake Herald. 
Our bees have done nothing but 
stay in the hives ; the past three weeks 
has been so stormy that the bees have 
been compelled to stay at home. You 
will see from the report that Tooele 
has done a little, but they could have 
done more, I might say double, for | 
the cause, but the principal bee men 
are engaged in other pursuits, and are | 
generally engaged just in the time 
that they should devote to the bees. I 
know it has been so with myself. We 


honey next year. 
Parowan, Iron county, was organ- 
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»- R. YOUNG, 





I keep bees for pleasure and profit, 
and I discover that enthusiasm in 
apiculture is getting the better of me, 
| cousequently, I never expect, in this 
life, to be without beautiful bees, and 
the indispensable weekly edition of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

I purchased 3 colonies of natives in 
1876 ; Italianized in 1879, by queens 
|obtained of D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, 

Md., to whom we are indebted as the 
L originator of the beautiful albino bee. 
have now to prepare our bees for the | I wintered 18 colonies of Italians 
winter. I hope that they will come | and albinos, and increased them, dur- 
out as good as they did this spring,| jing the past season, to 30; I have 
and if honey will do it, I have plenty | about 680 pounds of surplus, in two- 
of it in the hives, although it has suf- | yuntl sections. and have a ready 
fered during the past few weeks. | Lease market at 15 cents per pound. 

mm : JOHN DUNN. | My standard of excellence for bees, 

Tooele City, Utah, Oct. 17, 1883. is decility, industry, prolificness and 

+--+ | beauty (golden bands). 

For the American Bee Journal. | When [ hear a queen-breeder say, 


: |** I do not care for bands, but breed 
Bees Prepared for Winter. 





| business bees,” I decide immediately 
| that I want none of that stock ; they 
|are hybrids, and the beautiful Ital- 
-_ | ians are deteriorating in such hands. 
I now have my bees all prepared | The absurd and inconsistent idea that 
for the winter, 185 colonies, all in good | the Italian bee, in allits purity, will 
condition. The season has been a/| not gather as much honey under the 
I now have|same circumstances as dark-colored 
is all bosh. 
My bees are all| A good deal is said about the adul- 
I have, as usual, | teration of honey, which is right and 


L. J. DIEHL. 


in 1 and 2 lb. boxes. 
healthy and strong. 


|prepared my bees to winter on the| proper, but we should not lose sight 


'the Ber JouURNAL, but I willsay this, | nature and crossness. 
this | 


by order of last | 


Spring’s convention, organized into a| 


branch association by Mr. T, W. Lee, 
and reports 97 colonies of bees, and 
2,672 pounds of honey, with 15 bee- 
7. 

Mr. George Hilliard, bee inspector 
of Cache county, reports that in 1883 


| bees ; and 25 or 30 Ibs. of good honey ; 


ithe winter 


about one-half of their bees — 


with the hard winter. Natura 
ing had increased them to 160, and 
they are in a good, healthy condition. 
About 25 
mountains, 
swarming. 
one of their 
this year. 
Bishop Bills, of South Jordan, re- 
orts that he began this spring with 
28 colonies, and increased to 43; had 
taken 5,500 pounds of extracted honey, 
sold for 15c. per lb., amounted to $825. 


by reason of natural 
hey have _ rE ee 
best seasons for honey 


swarm- | 


colonies had fled to the! 


| quilts, etc., early in the season, and 


J : c | summer stands. 
of bees in the spring ; increased to 228, | i 


The way I prepared | of the fact, that the Italian bee has 
them is given in previous numbers of | been adulterated with ugliness, ill- 
With all the 
that so much fuss and flurry about | importations of different races, and 
preparing bees for out-door wintering | the frequent crossings of the same 
is, to my mind,all bosh. The essential | with the pure Italian, nothing better 
points are these: Have just enough /| has been produced. Iam not quietly 
grinding my own axe, for I am not 
breeding queens for sale. 

On the first of last June, one of my 
best Italian colonies swarmed ; in due 
time a fine-looking young queen was 
hatched and laying. As the colony 
took kindly to the boxes, I did not dis- 
with bees, this is one of the easiest | turb them until 21 days; when I ex- 
duties. I prepare my bees early in| amined, to see how she had mated, I 
the season, say just after the honey} was surprised to find no brood, but 
harvest closes; by uniting small colo- | plenty of eggs, and my queen appar- 
nies, taking out honey from those/| ently all right. I examined weekly, 
that have too much, and giving to|and found the same condition of 
those that have not enough; put on/things. On Aug. 21, I destroyed her, 
as she was worthless. In all the bee 
then the bees will properly cluster, | literature at my command, I have not 
before the damp weather sets in, in| read of a like circumstance. 
the fall. Since I have adopted this; I build, for my own use, aside and 
plan of protection and my method of | top storing hive, and believe them to 
packing, I have little or no loss in| be the best for comb honey. I prefer 


and keep them dry and quieted during 
months. This is where | 
the troublecommences. There are so 
many theories and different plans to 
accomplish the one important matter. 
Keep the bees dry. In my practice 
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a two-pound section box, and usea 
section rack with a — of glass set 
in the side, consequently I need not 
disturb the bees to find out when the 
sections are ready tocomeoff. I have 
tried both tin and wood for separa- 
tors, and hereafter will use only tin. 
With wood, the bees build too many 
braces to the separator, and when it 
is removed, the capping is too fre- 
quently mutilated, and the sections 
made unsalable. 
Myersville, Md., Oct. 22, 1883. 


-_.—~—. + + —--- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Bees—Preparations. 





ALLEN PRINGLE. 

One of the readers of the BEE Jour- 
NAL sends me the following questions 
for answer : 

1. The cellar in which I must winter 
my bees is damp. How would you 
prepare them for their winter quar- 
ters ? 

2. Should the bees be confined on 
what combs will contain stores 
enough for winter. or should they 
occupy the whole hive, as in summer ? 

In preparing bees for winter quar- 
ters, whether for the cellar or other 
place, the preparations should begin 
early in September, or very soon after 
the honey fails. Those with insuffi- 
cient stores for winter, should be fed 
either honey or good syrup from No. 
1 granulated sugar—about one pound 
of pure soft water to two pounds of 
sugar, brought toa boil. This should 
be fed during warm weather, when 
the bees may be able to properly cap 
itover. The entrances ought now to 
be so diminished in size that only one 
beecan pass at a time, especially in 
colonies which are not surely strong. 

Among the majority of our leading 
bee-keepers, the practice, I believe, 
prevails of uniting all weak colonies 
for winter. On this point I differ 
from them. I hardly ever unite for 
wintering. I simply crowd the weaker 
colonies up into small quarters in 
their hives, give them plenty of stores, 
keep them warm, and they generally 
come through just as well as tie 
stronger colonies. Of course I admit 
it would be foolish to attempt to 
winter weak colonies outside, without 
thorough protection ; but I cannot see 
the wisdom or economy of taking two 
weak colonies, each with a good 
queen, destroying one of the queens 
if you have no use for her, and uniting 
them to get them safely through the 
Winter when you can get both safely 
through, queens and all, without 
uniting them, that is, if you havea 
proper place to put them in. From 
the small nucleus occupying but one 
or two frames up to the strong colony 
covering a dozen frames, all will win- 
ter about equally well under proper 
conditions. Other things being equal, 
itis better to have two good prolific 
queens in the spring than one. Of 
course, when such colonies are put 
out in the spring, the proper condi- 
tions of space in hive, temperature, 
etc., must be supplied; and I would 
by no means advise the inexperienced 
bee-keeper to engage in wintering 


weak colonies. But the skillful apiar- 
ist who understands his business can 
safel oety the weak colonies through, 
and I think such an one makes a mis- 
take in uniting, unless he is short of 
queens, or wishes to weed out inferior 
ones, or has an unsuitable place to 
winter in. 

After supplying all colonies with 
ample stores, or rather before doing 
so, if practicable, I go through the| 
whole of them and diminish their | 
quarters. I take out all light frames, | 
and by the use of the division-board, | 
crowd every colony up into close} 

uarters, at the same time adding to| 
the stores of the weak from such of | 
the stronger ones as ecanspare. I cut 
a small hole about the size of a dime | 
through the centre, or a little above 
the centre, of each frame to give the 
bees a free winter passage. This pre- 
caution is not so necessary when the 
bees are wintered ina uniform tem- 
perature of say 45° F.; but when they 
are wintered outside, or in acompara- 
tively low temperature, it is abso- 
lutely indispensable, or the colony | 
may starve with plenty of stores in| 
the hive, the bees benumbed with 
the cold, not being able to get at the 
honey. If the division-board fits 
closely to the sides of the hive, with 
only a narrow passage at the bottom, 
asmall hole should be put through 
the centre of it, so that, should the 
bottom passage become stopped, or | 
nearly so, with dead bees, etc., the 
bees that manage to get through at 
the bottom may be able to get back. 

Having thus given every colony 
sufficient stores for winter, crowded 
them up into the proper space in each 
hive, bored the division-board, re- 
moved the frames with superfluous 
pollen (for it is this, no doubt, which 
has much to do with the dysentery), 
and cut a passage way through the 
combs, the bees should be disturbed 
as little as possible during the last 
few weeks before they are put into 
winter quarters. Feeding them a 
little every evening to coax them into 
late breeding, will hardly constitute 
a “disturbance.” At any rate they 
seem to relish that kind of disturb- 
ance. As to the proper time for put- 
ting them into the cellar, that must 
be governed by the weather and other 
circumstances. 


And now, having prepared the bees 
for the cellar, doubtless the cellar it- 
self needs a good deal of preparation. 
Mr. M., who sends the inquiries, says 
the cellar is damp. Most cellars un- 
ventilated are damp, exeept in hot, 
dry weather. Jf he means that his 
cellar is wet, he ought at once to set 
about draining it, if practicable. Then 
let him partition off the portion of the | 
cellar the bees are to occupy, which 
should be the warmest portion, or that | 
directly under the kitchen stove. Get} 
a tinsmith to make a pipe some 4 or 6 
inches in diameter, or the same size | 
as the pipe of the kitchen stove. Let | 
this pipe pass up from the bee de- 
partment of the cellar, through the | 
kitchen floor, immediately behind the | 
stove, where it will be out of the way, | 
and enter the stove pipe by means of | 
a‘*T,”’ just above the stove. There 














| should be left wide open. 





just near where it enters the stove 
pipe, so that the draft may be turned 
on and off at pleasure. have had 
this device in use some 10 or 12 years, 
and itis the very best method to se- 
cure thorough upward ventilation, I 
have ever seen. For the ingress of 
fresh air from without, the subterra- 
nean passage is undoubtedly the best, 


| especially if the air is carried a suffic- 


ient distance to have it warmed durin 
its passage through the endormveund 

ipe, which, of course, ought to be 

elow the frost. Provision must, 
however, be made for the introduction 
of fresh air into the cellar in some 
way, whether by the under-ground 
pipe or otherwise. 

In placing the colonies in their 
quarters, the lower tin ought to be at 
least 146 or 2 feet from the ground or 
cellar floor, and the summer entrances 

All top fix- 
tures should be taken off until the 
frames are exposed. Then place a 
thin piece of cotton, large enough to 
completely cover the top of the hive, 
and hang over the edges over the 
frames, with some devigg under it and 
on top of the frames, to keep it up an 
inch or so, in order that the bees may 
pass freely under it. If the cellar is 


| to be kept ata temperature of about 


45° to 50°, this will be sufficient pro- 
tection on top, for colonies of average 
strength. If the temperature is only 
40° or under, each colony must have 
in addition to the covering mentioned, 
a sawdust quilt 3 or 4 inches thick. 
These quilts may be made of any thin 
porous material, and filled in with dry 


| pine sawdust, or wool, if you can af- 


ford it. No matter what the temper- 


‘ature of the cellar — be, itis well 
) 


to have these quilts on hand for weak 
colonies, which require more artificial 
heat, also for changes of weather, 
which may affect the temperature of 
the cellar, and for spring use outside. 

Shelby, Ont. 

Bees for Boys.—A farmer friend has 
60 colonies of bees, a fine flock of light 
Brahma fowls, and a farm of 120 acres. 
He has two sons, aged 13 and 16 years 
respectiyely, and the elder boy has 
entire charge of the bees, of which he 
is very fond. He runs his sections, 
extracts the honey, introduces queens, 
divides his bees, and rears queens 
with a skill which many a veteran 
might envy. Heis already well known 


in the city, three and a half miles dis- 


itant, for his honey, and talks about 


bees, and quotes authorities in the 
most intelligent manner. All his 
honey is soldin one grocery store, and 
though he has had a good yield this 
season, and has reaped a fine profit, he 
cannot fully supply the demand at the 
store.—American Agriculturist for No- 
vember. 


a= Articles for publication must be 


| written on a separate piece of pape 
should be a damper in the cellar pipe! from items of business. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


* James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


a 





Mr. Eprror.—Will you allow me to 
say to my friends that I can no longer 
keep up my private correspondence, 





and shall be forced to leave unan- 
swered all communications except | 
private letters relating to business, | 
and questions regarding bee-culture 
to be answered through the question 
department or ‘“‘ What and How.” 
These questions must be sent to the 
Editor, and Nor To mg. This an- 
nouncement is a necesssity; I am 
sorry it is such. JAMES HEDDON. 
See eres 
Honey for Winter use. 


Will you please answer this in the 
BEE JOURNAL: Will it be well to 
ut full frames of honey in the cen- 


re of hives before pouing them away 
for winter ? H. J. NORTHRUP. 


Lansingburg, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1883. 

ANSWER.—I have known of excel- 
lent success by so doing ; put in combs 
as free from bee-bread as possible ; 
give them a little more space between 
combs than used during summer. 








Preventing Granulation. 


Please answer in the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL: What amount of tartaric 











acid is required to keep sugar syrup 
from granulating (also honey) and 
whether the acid has a tendency to 
cause dysentery ? also, is the Pelham 
foundation as good as the natural 
base ? SYLVESTER MARSHALL. 
Pratts, Fork, O., Oct. 17, 1883. 
ANSWER.—There is some difference 
in sugars, regarding their tendency 
to crystalize. I have never had any | 
brand or grade that would crystalize | 
if a lump of tartaric acid the size of a| 
small hickory nut (say round and 5 | 
diameter) was used for every 10| 
pounds of sugar. The amount of | 
water used (that is, the thinness the 
syrup is to be ‘when done) also makes | 
adifference. That amount of acid is | 
adapted to 5 pounds of water with 10) 
pounds of granulated or confectioners’ | 
A sugar. The granulated sugar has | 
the greater tendency to crystalize, but 


is preferred here. Confectioners tell | 
us that boiling tends to boil the grain | 

Syrup that shows a | 
strong tendency to grain before passed | 
through the bodies of the bees, shows | 


out of the sugar. 


holds it in her sack. Regarding the 
acid causing dysentery, 1 know that 





Postage to Canada. 
G. M. Doolittle, in the last column 


it does not. and some of our most|0D page 511 of the Bre JOURNAL, 


experienced apiarists have thought 
that it wasa preventive. How that 
may be, I know not. Regarding the 
PelHfim foundation, our experiments 
the past season (which will be reported 
soon) showed that the Pelham foun- 
dation is in no way objectionable on 
account of the shape of the base. It 
is a good foundation. 














Clouds and Sunshine. 


I have gotten over my pone Yew ged 
of last a when it seemed that ~ 
pets would all go under, but enough 


survived to give honey to revive my | 


drooping spirits. I continued to read 
the BE& JOURNAL, and its timely 
hints has brought me through this 
season’s work, and I am largely the 
gainer, I think, in the preparation for 
the next year’s work. 
nies, some quite weak, and several 
made no profit at all, [now have 85, 


an increase of 49; purchased 15 in box | 


hives, and transferred them, making 
100 colonies. I made 9 colonies, in 
partnership, in another apiary, so now 
I have 109 colonies in tolerably good 
condition. I expect to double some 
up, so as to have from 90 to 100, to put 
into winter quarters. I have takena 
little over 2,000 pounds of honey, 1,400 
pounds of extracted, and 600 and over 
of comb. I sold all the comb, and 
about 1,100 pounds of extracted at 1244 


cents per pound, unless they took 100 | 


pounds, then at 11 cents. 
growing trade in honey. I shall pur- 
chase some white clover comb honey, 
to keep up my trade. I can retail to 
families in Louisville, readily. 
G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky., Oct. 19, 1883. 


My Report for Six Years. 

This is my bee-keeping and honey 
report for 6 years. I have taken the 
BEE JOURNAL 4 years, and shall, as 
long as I keep bees. My bees are pure 
Italians, and my hives are the Sim- 
plicity with brood frames, to hold 8 
sections. 
packed in fours, in sawdust: 


Col.in Spring. Fall. Sold. Died. Comb. Extrac. 
1878 1 3 3 

1879 2 9 

1880 9 3i 1 900 100 
1881 30 54 1,800 700 
1882 54 80 12 4.500 1,000 
1883 68 100 4,000 1,400 


L. D. OrnMsBY. 
Pierpont, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1883. 


no such tendency afterwards, which | Well Done. 


is caused by the addition of formic 
acid secreted and given to the syrup 


by the body of the bee, while she| 


| tained 75,000 pounds from 60 colonies, | better summer for bees next year. 


My bees did well this season. I ob- 


spring count. J. H. KENNEDY. 
Little York, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1883. 


From 36 colo- | 


I have a} 


I winter on summer stands, | 


\says: “Samples of merchandise are 
| mailed at 10 cents postage for every 
|S ounces or less.” I weuld like to 
know his authority. He saysthe Pos- 
\gal Guide says so. If it does, I cannot 
ind it. On page 712, Official Postal 
|Guide for 1883 (Sec. 511), it says: 
‘“* Mailable matter of fourth class em- 
| braces ‘samples of merchandise,’ and 
postage thereon is one cent for each 
ounce,” ete. If he has any later in- 
| formation I would like to know it. 
J. L. ANDERSON, P. M. 

Lawrence, Ill., Oct. 23, 1883. 

[Our correspondent is informed that 
| Mr. Doolittle was speaking of the pos- 
tage on queens to Canada. 

The citation on page 712, is referring 
to samples of merchandise sent to 
any part of the United States—not to 
Canada! If he will turn to page 823 
of the Postal Guide, volume for 1883, 
he will, under the heading of ‘ Can- 
ada,’ in the department treating of 
Foreign Mails, see the following: 
\** The weight of each package is lim- 
ited to eight ounces, and the postage 
charge is 10 cents per package, pre- 
payment compulsory.” 

This is unmistakably plain, and we 
| note it here, so that there may be no 
| excuse for any one attempting to send 
|'merchandise to Canada, of greater 

weight than eight ounces, except 
| books, and the postage on each pack- 
age is 10 cents; no matter if it weighs 
only one-half an ounce.—ED.] 





Section Rack. 


Would Mr. Turner be good enough 
to give a fuller description of the sec- 
tion rack used by him, thanis given 
in his article on page 514 0f the BEE 
JOURNAL. I donot see how glassing 
| the last section of a row will enable 
/one to judge as to the completion of 

the remainder, as the comb founda- 
tion in it would obstruct the view of 
\the interior sections. I presume we 
shall hear from Mr. Heddon as to Mr. 
Turner’s strictness in reference to 
the construction of the rack used by 
him. Iam an anxious inquirer as to 
| the best rack for adoption. 
J.C. THom. 

Streetsville, Ont., Oct. 13, 1883. 





Honey Harvest. 


This summer has not beena good 
one for bees, in this section of Iowa. 
Last year I received 450 pounds from 
9 colonies, and increased to 14 colo- 
nies; and this year to 27 colonies, 
strict count. I got the enormous 
‘amount of 300 pounds. I extracted 
| 250 pounds, and took off 50 pounds in 
}one and two-pound sections. I like 
ithe BEE JOURNAL; could not get 
|along without it. Its instructions are 
'very valuable to me. I hope for a 


S. J. MCKENNEY. 
| Burlington, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1883. 
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Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 





—_ ———_____e ~~ = e <— 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents ; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 


Trial Trip, until Dec. 31.—25 cents. 


Wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL till Dec. 31, 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for a club of 15, a cloth | 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- | 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we | 
will present both the Manual and Bees | 
and Honey. If any one wants these | 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- | 
lent opportunity to get them for a| 
little exertion. 











—__—_» << >< —___—_ } 
| 
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The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 


fore the most desirable ones. 


+ <<» ¢ .______- 








$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


———— —_—_e-- — - 


Subscription Credits.—We do not) 


acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 


gives a statement of account every 
week. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
| just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
| suggestions what to plant, and when 

and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
| any address for ten cents. 
| 2 
g@ When writing to this office on 
| business, our correspondents should 
|not write anything for publication on 
| the same sheet of paper, unless it can 


| Root’s A 


| 
| 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies ro pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 | 


all together in one book, and are there- | 


| views on this important subject, with | 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the maa’ A Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
C of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
| instructions on the exhibition of bees 
|and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
| new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 

ee 


| Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 

gold on the back, and make a very 

convenient way of preserving the BEE 
| JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
| the hips A or for the Monthly, 50 
jcents. They cannot be sent by mail 
| to Canada. 


encii 
Books at Fairs.—Those who make 
|an exhibit at Fairs will find that an 
assortment of Books and Pamphlets 
would sell and leave them a profit for 
handling. We willsend such, postage 
prepaid, at 25 per cent. discount; or 
| if the purchaser pays express charges, 
| we will supply any of our own publica- 
tions at 40 per cent. discount. 


ee 








__———_— ee 


g@@ The new two cent rate of pos- 
|tage for letters went into effect on 
October1. Three cent postage stamps 
will now be but little used. For all 
fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
after we should prefer either one-cent, 


be torn apart without interfering with 


| either portion of the letter. The edi- 
‘torial and business departments are 
| separate and distinct, and when the | 
|business is mixed up with itemsfor| gg We carefully mail the BEE 
publication it often causes confusion. | JoyrNaL to every subscriber, but 
They may both be sent in one envelope | should any be lost in the mails we will 
but on separate pieces of paper. cheerfully send another, if notified 
Se | before all the edition is exhausted. 
g@ To give away a copy of **‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine” toevery onewho| Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
buys a package of honey at Fairs, will | which are printed a large bee in gold, | 
sell almost a fabulous quantity of it. | we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


| or else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 
or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 
in any letter. 
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Convention Notices. Book Notices. 


@ Corp’s U.S. SALARY LIST ANI 
CIVIL SERVICE akan Our many 
readers will welcome the solid infor- 
mation contained in the 160 pages of | 
this recently-issued book. It is pre- | 
pared by Henry N. Copp, a lawyer of 
Washington, D. C. All the Govern- 
ment salaries are given from Presi- 
dent Arthur’s $50,000 to Post-masters 





@ Please announce that the Iowa 
Central Association, will meet at Win- 
terset, lowa, Nov. 2, 1883. 

Z. G. COOLEY, Sec. ” tem. 


eo eo Se 


ag The fall meeting of the New 
Jersey and Eastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of 
New York, at the Cooper Union, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1883. 
J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 





Bound Brook. N. J. with $500, officials of the Treasury, | 
Wl ois al Wien 5 a le Interior, War and Navy Departments, 
Custom Houses, Post-offices, and 


g The Lorain County Bee-Keep- |; : e 
ers’ Association will meet at Oberlin, | fully 20,000 Federal offices arranged 
Ohio, on the last Tuesday in October, | by States and Territories. Specimen 


30th. O. J. TERRELL, Sec. | examination questions for admittance 
nae |to the Civil Service throughout the 
ge Tne next regular meeting of |country are added. The price of the 


the Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ | book is 


Lah : € only 35 cents. Politicians 
Association will be held at Newton | 


alone have heretofore held this knowl- 


Falls, O., on the first Saturday of | pe 
November, 1883. L. CARSON, Pres. | edge. The people now have a chance 
E. W. TURNER, Sec. 'to learn into whose pockets their 
--—.-- |/money goes, and how the Nation’s 


gt The Northwestern Bee- Keepers’ 
Society will meet in La Crosse, Wis., 
Friday, Nov. 16, in the City Hall. | 


income is expended. 


Ihe enterprising publishers of 


E. MARKLE, Pres. | Dr. Foorr’s HEALTH MONTHLY have 
ee ne this fall, by the liberality of their 
The Michigan Convention. |premium offers, out-done all their 


| previous generosity. The list to select 
| from includes useful articles, standard 
books, and scientific literature, such 
as one usually expects to pay well for, 
but here they are thrown in witha 
year’s subscription to the most pop- 
ular and widely greeted HEALTH 





DEAR Mr. Epiror :—May Lask you 
to call special attention to our next 
annual meeting to be held in Flint, 
Dec. 6 and 7, of the Michigan Bee- | 
Keepers’ Association. We expect to | 
have by far the best meeting ever held | 
in the State. It is expected that the| MONTHLY at only 50 cents a year. 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. | Try it before you buy it by sending | 
To see and hear him will pay any one | for a free si imple copy and illustrated | 
for the trouble and expense mcieent | —— list, to the Murray Hill Pub- 
to the rem We also expect D. ishing Co., 129 E. 28th St... N. Y. City. 





Jones, A. rae C. F. Muth, zt Ce ESR 
hope to aa C. Miller and T. G. 
Newman. Advertisements intended forthe BEE 


gan bee-keepers are to be out in force. 
Hotel rates are to be $1.00 a day. Fur- 
ther particulars as to programme, will | 
be given soon. We expect to get re-| 
duced rates on the railroads. To aid | 
in this, and that I may know how 
many certificates on railroads to ask | BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. 
for, will every one in this or other | 
States who expect to come, drop me a| 
card at once to that effect ? 
A. J. Cook, President. 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883. 


JOURNAL must reach this office by 


| 
F ral what I hear, Michi- | | 
| Saturday of the previous week. 


-_-—— + ~ 


g Do not let your numbers of the 

The 
| best way to preserve them is to pro- 
| cure a binder and put them in. ciel 

| are very valuable for reference 

| 

















Adv ertisements. 


A NEW HIVE - 


| Arranged for continuous passage ways and con- 
tinuous combs, so that greater ease and rapidity in 
the handiing of sections is guined, also a iurger 
[nine wey of comb honey. Although patented, a 
egal right to make and use wil! be accorded to any | 
one purchasing a sample hive, the right only to 
manufacture to sell or convey to others being 
with-held. A stand, alighting board, entrance | 
blocks, two division boards, ten brood frames, 32 


| 
a May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE JoUR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and | 
send on at least one new subscription | 
with your own ? Our premium, *‘ Bees 
and Honey,’ in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the | 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for | 
your trouble, besides having the satis- | 1 1b. sections and the improved section fixtures, all | 
faction of knowing that you have | fhe above parte and a sporins onenlar ca me aaing 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new! | DIM Csminnune 


two-cent stamps. Orders filled in turn. 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture | ference : Exchange Bank, New Philadelphia. 
,to another devotee. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
44Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 





‘One Dollar per Copy. 


The first and second editions of the HANDY 
BOOK comprised 2,000 copies. We have a few 
books left which we will mail tu any address, if 
called for soon, for $1.00 percopy. The Book con- 

ins 216 page-—is printed in clear, large type on 
best paper, and is neatly bound in cloth. e have 

not put the book in the hands of dealers, as we 
chose to sell it to our customers with other goods, 

which we sel] at prices very near the cost to man- 
ufacture them. To those who paid $1.25 for the 
book, we will, on receipt of 30e. in stamps, mail one 
of Locke's Perfection Bee-Feeders. Handy Book 
and Feeder, by mail, $1.50. Send the money at my 
risk. Do not pay 10c. to register it. Prospectus 
and special circulars describing three new and 
useful articles for the apiary, sent to any address, 
Make Postal Notes and Money Orders payable on 

Salem, Mass., P. O. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


_WEN HAM, 


MASS. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEE} 
D. B. anown. hoes onl IOWA. 


‘a _ BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


lcan sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sweet Clover 


ND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a LARGE stockof SWEET CLOVER 
EED. I can fill orders at 25ec. per pound 
$3.25 per peck. or $12 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, C Btonge, lil. 


THE E BRITISH BE E JOU RNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is NOW published 
SEMI-MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings, per annum, 
and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 


We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the British BeeJournal, both for $3.00 a year. 


44D2t 



































pace ree MO NRE ST 5 hte 


tins FOOL LS é & suetbes. A 
FLAT-BOTTOM _ 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet tc 
Every the pound. Circular and samples frea 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
s2ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 
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Muth’s Honey Extractor, |= =: The Bee-Keeper's Guide; 


Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 

976 and 978 Central Ave.. CINCINNATI, O. 

{Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


people are always on the look- 
out for chances to increase 
their earnings, and in time be- 
come wealthy; those who do 
improve their opportunities re- 
main in poverty. We offer a 


great chance to make money. 
We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. Any one 
can do the work properly from the first start. The 
business will pay more than ten times ordinary 
wages. Expensive outfit furnished free. No one 
who engages fails to make money rapidly. You 
can devote your whole time to the work, ur eam 
your spare moments. Full information and all 
that is needed, sent free. Address STINSON & Co., 


















Portiand, Maine. sAly 


PRIZE QUEENS. 


Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 
frame nucleus, 9x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucleus, 4 fra., 8x8, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail,3 00 
PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 
ly fertilized 
Queen, not standard size.... 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 
Queen 
BeforeJune 25, 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address .. L. BRI " 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 













GS ENGRAVINGS. 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRONIC DISEASES CURED. 


New paths marked out by that 
most popular book on MEDIcaL, 
SoctaL and SexvaL SCIENCE, 
PLAIN Home Tack and Mrprcan 
Common Sense. Nearly 1000 
pages and 200 illustrations, 
treating of the human body in 
health and disease, by DR. E. 
B. FOOTE, of New York 
Citys; Price, $1.50, Over 
500,000 of his books have been 
sold in the United States, England, 
Germany and Australia. An Edin- 
borough physician, retired after 
fifty years practice, writes: ** Your 
work is priceless in value, and cal- 
culoted to regenerate society.” A 



















Home Talk, a copy of Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and a 100-page 
pamphlet of ‘‘ Evidences” of the 
curability of all Chronic Diseases 
of whatever part, sent for 3 cents, 
DR. FOOTE’S I[Iland- 
Book of Health Hints 
and Ready Receipts gives 
128 pages of advice about daily 
habits in all seasons, and recipes 
for cure of common a.!ments— 
& valuable reference book for 


every family. By mail, 2% 
vents. LIBERAL Discount TO 
AGENTS. 


Murray Hil! Publishing Co., 
129 East 28th Strect, New York City, 


| existence. 


16-page contents table of Plain | 


The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in | 
Took first premium at St. Louis Fair | 
in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on application. 
Address, ELVIN ARMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Factory and Apiary, | 
JERSEYWVILLE, ILL. | 


KEGS AND PAILS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


These KEGS are designed to answer the popular 
demand for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 300 to 
500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap and often 
cheaper. They need no waxing, but should simply 
be thoroughly scalded with boiling water before 
used. The leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely prevented by 
using this size of packages. Considering the cost 
and trouble of waxing, the loss of honey by leak- 
age, and the ease with which these Kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual saving in 
Original cost, it is apparent to all that they are the 
best. Prices: 


50 Ibs. ...40¢ 
100 Ibs. ...60¢ 
190 Ibs. ...80¢ 


5 gallon Kegs, holding a trifle over 
10 rv rs rv} te “ 
18 “ os “ “ “ 


When 25 or more kegs are ordered at one time, a 
discount of 10 per cent. given on the above prices. 





These new kegs are designed and manufactured 
with special reterence to my experience and sug- 
gestions from those who have used the fish, lard 
and syrup kegs of last season. ‘he staves are 
Norway Pine; the heads are Oak; and the hoops 

| are Hickory, and, as wil! be noticed by the accom- 
panging illustrations, they are well bound. If the 
1eads are painted, I will guarantee these kegs not 
to leak. It is not essential to paint them, but I 
believe it will pay to do so. 





These PAILS have a full cover and are excellent 
for selling honey in a home market, and after the 
honey is candied, they can be shipped anywhere. 
All sizes, except the smallest, have a bail or handle, 
and when emptied by the consumer will be found 
useful in every household. 


Assorted samples of the four sizes put inside of | 


one another as a nest, price, 50 cts. by express. 
‘The following are the prices in quantities: 





{ pier Per doz. Per 100. 
} allon, holding 10 Ibs. of honey. ..$1.80...$12.00 
| Half Gal., “ 2. - coe Bece 4O60 
uart, = 2%“ il eos See 7.00 
int, ¥ 134 ** a -75... 4.00 


} ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


- 0: 
B20 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
om 50° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manuai or 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies wus exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiwlogy of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings ~ 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey -producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc. splendidly illustrated—and last.,chough 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 





| — 
Read the following opwnions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L Apicuiture, Puris. 

I think Coo's Manual is tne best of our Amer 
can works.— LEWIS 'T’. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future bouk-mwakers.— British Bre Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my Operations and successful man 
agement of the upiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested tn 
bees ought to have, and which, nu one who optaing 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far, 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee culture, ¢ 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Montuceilo, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual | am more than pleased. Jt 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL, 


My success has been 80 great as to almost astone 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dig- 
interested information contained in Cook's Mune 

| ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I huve never yet met witha work, either French 

| or foreign, which L like so much.—L’ABBE Du 
BOILs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France, 

It not only gives the natural history of these ine 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions fur their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 


producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrut, Puluski, N. Y. 
We have perused with great pleasure this vads 


mecum of the bee-keeper. It repiete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 
This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
| bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
| treatise on bee-culture in Hurope or America; 
| scientific work on modern bee management that 
| every experienced bee. town will welcome, and it is 
essentini to every amuteur in bee-culture. It ig 
hanasomely printed, neatly bound. andisa credis 
to the West.— Western Agricui.urst. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whiek 
has ever been published. It gives a full explanae 
tion regarding the care and management of the 

| carers. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 

the work Prof. Cook bas had the advantage of al) 

the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 

admirably to peemete and make popular this most 

interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor, 

— tot— 

| Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover 

$1.00 by mail prepaid. Published by 


| THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
W.3t Madisan Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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Given’s FoundationPress. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
Straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 








he bees. Send for Circular and samples. 
D. 8S. GIVEN & CO., 
1ABtt HOOPESTON, ILL. | 





not, life is sweeping by, go and 
dare before you die, something | 
mighty and sublime, leave be- 
hind to conquer time.” $66 a | 
week in your own town. #5 out- 
fit free. No risk. Everything 


new. Capital not required. We 

will furnish you everything. Many are making 

fortunes. Ladies make as much as men, and boys 

and girls make great pay. Reader, if you want 

business at which you can make great pay all the 
— — for  epeemneees to H. HALLETT = co 





Cheap | | Cheaper !! Cheapest !!! 


B00 COLONIES OF BEES 
for sale, in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
Nuclei, Bees by the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
ers, Seeds for Honey Plants, and everything a live 
bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 
to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
; Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., Ill. 
(Proprietors of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs 
and Lake Apiaries. 1ABly 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS: 
| 
| 
| 





The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder | 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50Oc. 
For Weekly Bee Journal............... W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


_& West Madison Street. Cc Chicago. mu. 


sD LLS.l0incn $15.00, 


N.M! 
A Ot ad 4 Se 
\ MAYSVILLE. KY 
TAly_ 
We are prepared to purchase large lots of Fancy 
© Ons HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts 
er ponpd over New York prices. CASH ON | 
PELIVERY in sound condition in London; | 
the price of extracted honey will be paid for all | 
broken combs. ‘This is an excellent opportunity 
for bee-keepers wishing to vies, an. Corre- 

spondence solicited. w. M. OG & r CO., 
The Apiary, bth. Bg Rd 
LONDON, ENGL AND. 


Bingham Smoker, 


Please bear in mind that our | 
patents cover all the bellows bee | 
smokers that will burn sound wood. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


ABRONIA, MICH 


A week made at home by the in- 
dustrious. Best business now be- 
fore the public. Capital not needed 
We will start you. Men, women, 
boys and girls wanted everywhere 


to work for us. Now ts the time. 

You can work in spare time, or give 
your whole time to the business. No other busi- 
hess will pay you nearly as well. No one can fail 
to make enormous pav, by engaging at once. 
Costly outfit and terms free, Money made fast, 
easily and honorably. Address TRUE & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. SAly 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


33Atf 














EIONEY BEES ani HONEY, 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. Asild 
Commission business, I will not accept chtpunents 
without previous correspondence. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


ERS’ SUPPLIES, 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COMK HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


WHOLESAL 


923 WHST MADISON STREET, 


HE-K uit 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 28c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 


Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name | 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in al! the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time producethe most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Ll. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style, 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 


Cabinet, Amherst, N. H 


| beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, 1 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
nd. 

Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.— Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. 


Full of practical tnstrastion. that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save — oe a and good judgment. 
—-Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentine!, Rome, N. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
fleld, O. 

Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 


| little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 


know in their care and management.—Chicago 


| Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 


| times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 


his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 


this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as wel! as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 


| health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 


prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin . 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice. ~Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 


| covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Liberal Discount te Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 
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